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leads to the further problem of the relation of God to the world. Those 
who maintain the sufficiency of a merely mechanical explanation may be 
either agnostics or atheists, while their opponents may be polytheists, theists, 
deists, or pantheists. In addition to metaphysics, there is a separate de- 
partment of philosophy which deals with man as a conscious being. The 
investigation of mind suggests certain general questions of a philosophical 
nature, as well as the special problems of a scientific psychology. Philo- 
sophical psychology is concerned with the nature and origin of the conscious 
self. Is there a separate self distinct from the phenomena of consciousness ? 
Is the primary mode of psychical activity intellect or volition ? These are 
the two chief questions with which this branch of philosophy has to deal. 
Further, among the general problems of mind there is a special problem, the 
discussion of which forms a distinct discipline, namely, the theory of knowl- 
edge or epistemology. The epistemologist investigates the source of our 
knowledge and the relation of knowledge to reality. Finally, there is the 
normative department of philosophy which includes logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics. 

This analysis and classification of the problems of philosophy determines 
the general plan of the book. The remaining eight chapters are devoted 
to a detailed statement and discussion of the different questions and answers 
indicated above. The classification, however, seems open to the criticism 
that it does not bring out the true relations of subordination which must 
exist between the various disciplines. It seems to coordinate ontology, 
cosmology, and philosophical psychology, while epistemology comes in as 
a special problem of the general investigation of mind. But the cosmolog- 
ical question and the inquiry into the nature of the soul are ultimately 
specific ontological questions, and epistemology seems to be the only ade- 
quate correlate of ontology. But whatever may be said about the au- 
thor's success in the difficult task of mapping out the field of philosophy, 
there can be no doubt about the merit of his treatment of the definite prob- 
lems and theories. This detailed discussion constitutes, of course, the 
most important part of an introduction, and it is here that the author is 
seen at his best. As already stated, the book as a whole is an unusually 
successful attempt to meet the wants of the beginner, and can be very 
cordially recommended. 

David Irons. 

Dynamic Idealism, an Elementary Course in the Metaphysics of Psychology. 

By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., author of "Citizenship and Salvation." 

Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1898.— pp. x, 248. 

The contents of this fresh and interesting little work are divided into 
three parts, of which the first is ' The World of Things,' covering 58 pages, 
the second, 'The World of Ideas,' covering 98 pages, and the third, 
' The World of Acts, ' covering 29 pages. There is a brief introduction 
and, also, an appendix containing 'A Study of Immortality in Outline.' 
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Dr. Lloyd, though an advocate of Idealism, is careful to distinguish the 
idealism, which he calls formal and erroneous, from the idealism which is 
dynamic. With regard to the world of things, formal idealism and dynamic 
idealism agree in maintaining that things exist only in relation to one 
another, but they differ in their view of this relationship. ' ' The existence 
of separate substantial things would be a necessary supposition if an only 
formal relationship prevailed. There would then be two distinct spheres 
or worlds, one of things and another of relationships" (p. 42). But, ac- 
cording to dynamic idealism, "relationship is essential in things; it is 
the things themselves, not a formal condition of them, it is substantial." 
"In activity lies that which makes relationship actual." "Relation- 
ship means activity." "Relationship and activity are one" (p. 43). 
Since "relationship is real only if dynamic" (p. 77), the whole, which 
can be described as a "system of relations" (p. 43), must be "active 
within itself" or 'self-active' (p. 52), "the name for such an ani- 
mate system of relations is organism " (p. 54). Hence the world of things 
is an organism. But "intelligence is but the natural self-activity of a 
system of actual relations ' ' (p. 45). Therefore, the world of things, when 
properly understood, is ' ' spontaneously changing, living intelligent organ- 
ism " (p. 54). 

This conception of the world Dr. Lloyd applies to* a number of metaphys- 
ical problems. Space is defined, not as a form, in which things exist, but 
as a force whose activity is the same as the activity of the self. It is " the 
relational whole which constitutes the world' s ableness to an organic self that 
sees and feels and moves " (p. 82). Time, again, is ' ' not a form of life or of 
consciousness, but a vital, organic incident of it, ' ' and is ' ' essentially dy- 
namic" (p. 155). Matter, thojugh commonly called 'inorganic' is by 
means of this very term related to the organic, and therefore furnishes evi- 
dence of a " principle of organism that is deeper and broader than any of 
the recognized organic forms " (p. 55). Hence, matter, in this wider sense 
of organism, is "alive and organic" (p. 232). Since consciousness is 
an activity, ideas, which are states of consciousness, must be dynamic. 
" They are forces, not forms " (p. 113). Sensations are not, as has been 
said, the data of knowledge. "Not we have sensations, whatever their 
functions be said to be, but the consciousness of an organism is sensuous ' ' 
(p. 144). Higher than sensations are preceptions, which have to do 
with "the individual wholes of experience" (p. 117). "The perceived 
world," says Dr. Lloyd with a certain hesitation, "is but consequent upon 
or correspondent to, if not indeed identical with, an acquired freedom of 
activity " (p. 11 5). Conception, again, ' ' is the organizing activity that 
underlies the differentiation of the wholes [of perception], and seeks the 
fulfilment of their unity or relationship" (p. 117). That his use of the 
word * higher, ' to describe the relation of perception to sensation, may not 
lead us to think that these three states of consciousness are in some sense 
stages, Dr. Lloyd hastens to add, not only that sensation and perception, 
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but that conception, perception, and sensation are "organically one and 
so contemporaneous " (p. 119). In accordance with this thorough-going 
identity of consciousness with force, body and soul are said to be one. 
Immortality can be predicated, not of an abstract soul, but of an organism, 
with which is contrasted the merely composite, if such a thing has any 
existence at. all. "The composite may decompose, but the organism never 
dies ' ' (p. 236). Nay more, ' ' conserved matter and immortal soul are one 
and the same reality " (p. 141). 

Even from this hasty and partial abstract it is clear that Dr. Lloyd's aim 
is to prove the unity of thought and being, and it is only fair to say that in 
many places, especially in his treatment of space, time, and sensation, he 
throws new light on the old questions. In discussing ideas, however, he 
seems to hesitate between the theory of the unity of thought and being, 
and the theory of an abstract individual consciousness, with its accompany- 
ing 'states.' From the standpoint of such a consciousness, perception 
may be "identical with an acquired freedom of activity," and conception 
may be the organizing activity underlying the differentiation of the wholes 
of perception, but is the universe perceptive and thinking ? Dr. Lloyd, it 
would appear to the reader, is in danger of entering upon the way which 
leads to the conclusion that perception and conception are merely the un- 
real indulgences of isolated minds, a conclusion from which dynamic 
idealism ought to deliver us. 

But, apart from this suspicion of incomplete coherency, the unity of 
knowing and being seems to mean for the author the suppression of differ- 
ences. The term, namely, 'force,' which is directly applied to ideas, is 
applied to heat and cold ; the same word to body and soul. Even the 
phrase ' higher ' assigned to perception in contrast with sensation, is prac- 
tically withdrawn in favor of the view that the two are one. In fact, the 
universe seems to become not a unity of forces, but one single force. Such 
a universe it would be possible to compare with, let us say, the aQaloot of 
Empedocles, for whom differences were transient, and therefore unreal. 

This objection Dr. Lloyd has, in a measure, anticipated, for he defines 
idea now as a force, and, again, as a" plan which sets activity free ' ' (p. 
122). A plan which liberates must be, in some respect, different from the 
activity which is liberated. It looks as if Dr. Lloyd here and elsewhere 
has relied on differences which he has not openly worked into his system. 
These differences must be admitted, however, since an activity in which 
there were no differences, would be, as Empedocles long ago seemed to 
realize, no activity at all. 

S. W. Dyde. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By Carveth Read. London, Grant 

Richards, 1898. — pp. xvi, 323. 

This book opens as follows : " Logic is the science that explains what 
conditions must be fulfilled in order that a proposition may be proved, if it 



